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The United Nations General Assembly in Parle 


We present this week the prepared text of an address given on March 31 to the General Committee 

of the Central Department of Research and Survey by Dr. Owen E. Pence who is a member of the Com- 

mittee. He is secretary for International Affairs of the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and in that capacity attended the Sixth Assembly of the United Nations in Paris. 


“We must remember that the United Nations is not 
God!” So, it is reported, spoke Sarah Chakko, daughter 
of India, educator, ecumenical leader, to a group of Arab 
refugees last Spring before their tents upon the forlorn 
sands of the desert. hot with hatred against the United 
Nations, the West, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and fierce in protest against whoever or whatever 
else it was that had put them, homeless, stateless, desolate, 
upon the margin of existence and the conscience of man- 
kind. “The United Nations is not God,” she had said, 
calmly, and with great compassion; and one might also 
say it now to all others who condemn the United Nations 
for not setting right all at once man’s cumulative inhu- 
manity to man that has been an affront for untold genera- 
tions. 

The United Nations is “not God” but is just ourselves, 
our instrument, our medium, for entering collectively 
into the struggle to create an order the nations of the 
world will respect, and establish an authority they will 
obey. No one of us alone could conceive it; no ordinary 
group or organization could bring it to pass. Only the 
people through their own governments could do it, and no 
government without their willing it. Only we, and the 
other peoples, can do it. 

The United Nations is not God; it is indeed ourselves; 
but it is likewise not one government but many, and not 
one sovereignty but sixty! It has little authority of its own 
except as it represents the composite will and conscience 
of people like ourselves, acting through sovereign states. 
In the meetings of the Assembly, their representatives do 
not speak lightly, of course, saying whatever comes to 
mind, as individuals might do. They speak for their own 
government and people alone, and present, after full de- 
liberation and instruction, only what their government in- 
tends to stand for and stand by. Now, it is never easy for 
any sixty people to agree quickly to what any one of them 
may propose. What one of us has been accorded complete 
agreement right off to some opinion he may have ventured 
to state? It just doesn’t work that way. When such a rep- 
resentative is ready, after all necessary consultation with 
his own government, to put its views forward for exami- 
nation by the representatives of fifty-nine other peoples 
and governments, it should not seem surprising if, in the 
inevitable give and take of “feelers,” of views tentative 


or firm, time should be required, as well as some patience 
and courage. 

The United Nations is not God; it is only ourselves. 
It is not one government but many, not one sovereignty 
but sixty. What then can be done? What ground is there 
for hope? 

Was It “Just Talk?” 


One often hears the charge today that the Paris As- 
sembly, like others before it, was “just talk,” and that 
the United Nations is doomed to fail. One is appalled by 
the lack of poise and perspective among the very persons 
upon whom success depends. There are not a few who, 
out of vast political illiteracy, never fail to minimize or 
even ridicule everything done so far. And there are some 
outright defeatists. On the day after the Assembly closed, 
a Paris daily said with scorn, “The balance-sheet of three 
months at the Palais de Chaillot: 825 million francs, 43 
plenary meetings, 1,129 delegates, 8,000 documents, and 
only one important decision — the creation of the Dis- 
armament Commission.” Assuredly one does not wish to 
belittle this last-mentioned achievement, but the whole tone 
and tenor of the statement appears to ridicule what was 
done there and to undermine confidence in what can be 
expected from another session. Not a few Americans 
seem to concur. 

This commentator does not at all concur! Some speak 
out of stark ignorance of what actually did take place 
there. Some reflect disappointment as to the outcome of 
some particular agenda subject, as if nothing else mattered. 
Some seem ready to help undermine confidence in the 
whole United Nations enterprise, as if its rejection might 
make way for something better, when informed opinion 
today knows full well that it is the United Nations or 
chaos. 

It is unlikely that anyone who honestly reviews what 
was actually done by the Paris Assembly could possibly 
bring himself to ridicule or condemn it. Consider the 
record. 

What Was Actually Done—in the Political Field? 


In the political field, the Assembly 

Approved the Yugoslav complaint against “hostile ac- 
tivities of the Soviet bloc ’’on its borders, thus supporting 
Yugoslavia’s independent policy. 
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Approved China’s charge that the Soviet Union had 
failed to carry out its treaty of friendship with China 
signed August 14, 1945. 

Rejected the Soviet attempt to get the United States’ 
$100,000,000 Mutual Security Program on the Assembly 
agenda as interference in domestic matters. 

Rejected Egypt’s move to bring French administration 
in Morocco before the Assembly. 

Created a commission to investigate the possibility of 
holding free elections in Germany, and heard testimony 
from the delegations from both East and West Germany 
in relation thereto. 

Approved the designation of a three-nation committee to 
aid India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa in 
settling the dispute over the treatment of Indians in the 
latter country. 

Decided that the pre-World War I territory of South- 
West Africa should be placed under United Nations 
trusteeship, over South African protest. 

Set up the first Peace Observation Commission, au- 
thorized by the Fifth General Assembly under the United 
Action for Peace resolution, as a subcommittee of the 
Special Committee on the Balkans. 

Approved an action calling on all member nations to 
provide armed units in readiness for use against aggres- 
sion upon call by the Assembly ; and again endorsed top- 
level Security Council sessions to ease tensions. 

Approved the three-nation (USA-UK-France) proposal 
for balanced reduction of all arms and armaments, on a 
stage-by-stage basis; and set up a twelve-nation Disarma- 
ment Commission to replace the Commission on Conven- 
tional Arms and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Decided that a legal definition of “aggression’’ was de- 
sirable and should be discussed in the next Assembly. 

Took note of the progress made on the “Development of 
a Twenty-Year Program for Peace through the United 
Nations,” approved by the Fifth Assembly, and asked for 
progress reports at the next Assembly. 

Authorized the calling of a special session of the General 
Assembly whenever an armistice has been concluded in 
Korea, or when other developments there make it ad- 
visable. 


What Was Actually Done—in the Economic Field 


In the economic field, after reviewing the heartening 
programs of technical assistance and the work of the 
twelve specialized agencies, particularly with reference to 
underdeveloped areas, the Assembly, in far-reaching de- 
cisions, 

Called upon all governments to attack the problem of 
hunger and famine and to broaden and coordinate exist- 
ing programs of food production, adopting proposals of 
the ‘ood and Agriculture Organization for prompt inves- 
tigation of famine areas and for concerted measures of 
assistance. 

Noted the need for rapid improvement in existing 
agrarian structures and for reform of land tenure systems, 
urging governments to propose projects relating to high 
agricultural production and the improvement of the eco- 
nomic and social status of those who work on the land. 

Requested the Economic and Social Council to make 
studies looking toward more rapid industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries, including the economic, social, 
fiscal, technical and organizational problems involved. 

Asked the Economic and Social Council to submit to the 
next Assembly plans for establishing a special fund for 
grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long-term loans to 


underdeveloped countries to help them, on their own re- 
quest, to accelerate their economic development. 

Invited the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to expand its activities, within its existing 
mandate. 

Urged all Specialized Agencies to give high priority 
to projects designed to accomplish the above ends. 

Continued the previously authorized program of tech- 
nical assistance in the field of public administration in 
underdeveloped countries, and asked its expansion along 
with related economic, social and welfare objectives. 


Actions in Other Fields 


In the social, humanitarian and cultural fields, where 
several matters of special urgency received painstaking 
attention, the Assembly 

Reversed its position in the last session and asked that 
two parallel Human Rights covenants be prepared for 
simultaneous adoption, one dealing with civil and political 
rights, and the other with social, economic and cultural 
rights. 

Approved an operating budget of $659,000 for the Of- 
fice of the High Commissioner of Refugees, with permis- 
sion to try to raise an additional $3,000,000 for acute needs 
among destitute refugees falling within his statute, after 
objecting to a preliminary report of a privately financed 
study of the status of refugees in 21 countries, and order- 
ing discontinuance of its circulation pending revision as 
a private document. 

Authorized a $250,000,000 program for the immediate 
needs of Arab refugees looking toward maximum self- 
support where they now are, without prejudice to possible 
repatriation later, continuing and enlarging the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

Set “Freedom of Information and of the Press” as a 
priority for the next session, after hearing a stirring 
analysis of the famed Oatis case. 

Pressed once again, as in several sessions, for the re- 
turn to Greece of children taken behind the Iron Curtain 
during the Greek Civil War. 

In the area of Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, notable work was done in a study of “factors” in- 
dicative of progress toward self-government, and the estab- 
lishment of a committee to promote such progress and 
another to hear petitions, along with steps toward aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, and provision for foreign 
study. 

There were many other important actions, such as the 
fixing of the 1952 budget of $48,096,780, elections to 
important UN bodies, renewed consideration of the ad- 
mission of new nations to membership in accord with a 
new step providing for review of all pending applications 
based upon Charter requirements, recommendation that 
the Security Council admit Italy and the newly constituted 
United Kingdom of Libya to UN membership, and various 
other matters. 

Now surely this is a considerable list. It belies the 
charge that the Paris Assembly accomplished little or 
nothing. But issues of such scope and moment require 
something more than passing thought. Each one requires 
a careful grasp of substance, a genuine objectivity in as- 
sessing what it means, and some appreciation of its bear- 
ing on the international situation as a whole. Here is 
where the central difficulty lies. 


Danger Ahead! 
The American people are being called upon today to 
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to 


make decisions on major international problems for which 
neither the home, the school, nor the church has pre- 
pared them. This is a dangerous situation, for provincial- 
ism as usual, ignorance as usual, or prejudice as usual, 
provide no foundation for safety. A generation ago, the 
late President Butler of Columbia University warned that 
“the problems before the human race are such as to baffle 
the capacity of the human mind even to state them, much 
less solve them.” This is indeed disquieting, for it is even 
more the case today. But little is to be gained by ignoring 
these problems, difficult as they are. Nothing can be 
hoped for from local preoccupations that preclude know- 
ing even the rudiments of such matters, let alone caring 
enough about them to work for solutions. Indifference, 
among those who should and are fully able to know better, 
is itself “subversive” of the alert citizenship required by 
free peoples inescapably involved in world issues and 
global destiny. Therefore, only a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of present educative processes can provide any hope 
of building the necessary awareness and world-mindedness 
that must accompany the clear understanding and cou- 
rageous action required today of the voter-citizen. 

The success of the United Nations is not assured. It 
may fail. It can easily fail. It can even lose by default, 
and in our own time. It is this commentator’s view that 
the United States is nearer outright isolationism today 
than it has been since the end of World War I. He may 
be wrong, and he sincerely hopes so. But there is mounting 
evidence, not to be adduced here, that cannot be put aside. 
It would certainly be a major tragedy, and clearly a 
world calamity, if once again, while its citizens were pre- 
occupied or confused or asleep, this great people that has 
drawn so much from and given so much to the world let 
this come to pass. Something immediate and urgent must 
be done ; but something fundamental for the longer future 
must also be done. Of the former, perhaps enough has 
already been said, granting complacency be put aside. On 
the latter point, one would like, before such a group as 
this, to put three queries related to international awareness 
and the development of concern which now appear to de- 
mand thoroughgoing consideration under the highest 
auspices by persons of the highest competence. They are: 


Three Questions 


1. How can really authentic judgments about interna- 
tional problems, by the voter-citizen, best be formed, 
channeled and reported toward the formation of sound na- 
tional and international policies? 

It is suggested that considerations of political expedi- 
ency, fragmentary or prejudiced interpretations, and wide- 
spread lethargy or indifference largely nullify the guidance 
on international matters that could only come from a ma- 
ture public opinion. Those who represent non-govern- 
mental organizations in consultative status with the United 
Nations are painfully aware of this appalling gap. 

2. How can intelligent and mature citizen-opinion on 
international issues be relied upon or realized without 
much more carefully worked out procedures for develop- 
ing appropriate attitudes in the local community: first in 
the homes, then in the schools, and finally in the churches 
and other community organizations? 

It is probable that the entire procedure of education, 
both of the young and of the adult, requires drastic over- 
hauling if the comprehension and objectivity necessary 
to the capacity to form sound judgments on an interna- 
tional scale is to be made commensurate with the prob- 
lems on which the voter-citizen has to function. 
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3. How can the local citizen, preoccupied with what is 
close at hand and requires his attention 24 hours a day, 
be brought to understanding, concern and worthy action 
about global ultimates, freighted with enormous conse- 
quences for the world today and for the future?’ 

Ts the psychological problem here involved insur- 
mountable? In terms of actual experience, the time avail- 
able for study or even casual thought about remote in- 
ternational questions appears to be almost negligible. Re- 
flection on this problem was certainly one factor leading 
to widespread demand for released-time religious educa- 
tion programs, the brief periods available on Sundays hav- 
ing been found altogether inadequate. What chance is 
there, in a fleeting moment of a crowded day for school 
child or housewife or businessman to get close enough to 
the actual problem in some vital international area to 
think it through and make appropriate response ? 


In Broader Perspective 


Looking back at the Paris Assembly, it was inevitable 
that those who had expected miracles from it would be 
deeply disappointed. Any message of cheer or word of 
confidence one might have hoped to give must, as the See- 
retary-General said in his New Year Message, give way to 
“an appeal to all governments and all peoples . . . to make 
the United Nations work as it was intended to work.” 
The vicious circle of deadlock and propaganda, Mr. Lie 
felt, could be broken and the way back to real negotiation 
found. “Peaceful co-existence on the basis of the United 
Nations Charter, and a firm stand against armed aggres- 
sion anywhere, these are the only alternatives to mutual 
disaster.” 

Despite understandable preoccupation with the so-called 
East-West conflict, friends of free democracy would do 
well to keep in view certain broader considerations that 
have an important bearing on the status of peace and the 
prospect for the future, because they invade the considera- 
tion of all other issues: 

The prospect for European unity requires shrewd ap- 
praisal, not merely in terms of defense, but as a significant 
stage in the historical development of Europe which must 
be allowed full liberty to come to fruition at its own time 
and largely upon its own terms. A united Europe would 
affect all other international relationships and obligations. 
There is every propriety in American interest and even 
concern about this development, but no place for American 
pressure or for threats of “or else.” 

A disturbing conception of “neutralism” is abroad. The 
meaning of neutrality has become highly ambiguous. It 
arises from varied conditions and attitudes. It sometimes 
covers complex circumstances and disparate motivations. 
It is sometimes invoked as a political tactic against the 
professed will of the people involved. It often arises from 
naked fear, from need for escape. It may have had some 
clear meaning in simpler times or conflicts. Today, when 
every conflict has multiple and global implications, and 
moral issues are obscured by economic and political cross- 
currents, its meaning is confused and often untenable be- 
fore the collective conscience of mankind. 

The rising protest of the non-Caucasian world can no 
longer be disregarded. Perhaps three-fourths of the hu- 
man race clamors for recognition, respect and redress, 
whether out of prolonged colonial domination, or because 
of discrimination based on color or race, or out of the 
typical underdevelopment of great regions and even con- 
tinents. They ask for equality of participation in a world- 
wide partnership of sovereign states. They want a share 
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of “the larger freedom” envisaged in the United Nations 
Charter. The method of recognition and reconciliation 
may vary; but the situation requires a new discipline of 
mind and means that can only arise from a new dimension 
of spirit. 

The massive movement of humanity across the frontiers 
of the world, including the refugee, the stateless, the home- 
less, the migrant, has not yet run its course. There is a 
call for a new depth of Christian concern, and to a larger 
creativity in human statesmanship. Until it is answered 
by the highest standards of Christian compassion, it will 
overshadow every arrangement and haunt every settle- 
ment in our time. 

What has been mentioned above by no means exhausts 
the concerns of the recent Assembly. The intricate and 
endless negotiations in Korea, the inconclusive mediation 
efforts in Palestine, Kashmir and elsewhere, the difficulties 
met in framing acceptable international covenants (as in 
the case of Iluman Rights and Freedom of Information 
and of the Press), or in securing ratification of those al- 
ready in effect (as in the case of the Genocide Conven- 
tion), may also be regarded as evidences of unreadiness, 
if not of reservation and distrust, that seem to underlie all 
efforts to create international confidence and establish a 
just and enduring peace. 

If these matters have any meaning at all for the Chris- 
tian community, it must be to demand a renewed dedica- 
tion: in part, to more adequate comprehension of the con- 
ception of Christian responsibility ; and in part, to a more 
mature attempt to grasp and wrestle with international 
relationships. These are not merely political or philo- 
sophical preoccupations. They are practical matters, 
urgent, human, fateful, that require a new insight and a 
new will. 


Anti-Semitism Behind the Iron Curtain 


Anti-Semitism is becoming more and more prevalent in 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries, the American 
Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave., New York 16) 
charged in issuing its latest bulletin on Jews Behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Citing scores of incidents and official actions of the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Hungary and Rumania in the last few months, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee concluded that a vast purge is now 
being conducted in many of these countries against their 
Jewish citizens. 

The material obtained, most of it from Soviet or satel- 
lite sources — newspapers, broadcasts, speeches by top 
Communist officials and reports of escapees—led to the 
conclusion that the Communist governments have started 
an extensive campaign to sweep Jews out of public office 
and to reduce them to the status of serfs, the bulletin 
indicates. 

Some of the incidents cited by the American Jewish 
Committee bulletin as indicative of the new Soviet policy 
include: 

1. Deportation to Siberia from the western border ter- 
ritories of Russia of many thousands of Jews since the 
summer of 1947. 

2. Mass deportations in Hungary of nearly 100,000 
persons from large cities, the majority of whom are Jews. 
The Hungarian government “confiscated” the properties 
of these deportees to sell them on the world markets in 
order to obtain foreign exchange. The deportations are 
continuing. 

3. A complete purge of all Jews in Czechoslovakia from 


government posts, their expulsion from the Communist 
Party and their imprisonment under charges of “treason.” 

4. The extensive anti-Jewish purge against Jewish of- 
ficers and men in the Soviet army, including removal of 
Jews from the Soviet Occupation Army in Germany and 
the arrest of many Jewish soldiers and their deportation 
to Russian slave labor camps. 

5. Liquidation of Jewish cooperatives in Poland and 
issuance of decrees ordering Jews to work in heavy in- 
dustries designated by the government. 

6. Several waves of arrests of Rumanian Jews and their 
deportations to the salt mines of Akna Slatina, and to a 
large new concentration camp in Ruda-Banya. The mass 
deportations of “unreliable” elements, mostly Jews, from 
large Rumanian cities. ; 

7. Liquidation of all Jewish organizations and their 
press in Russia and transformation of the few remaining 
organizations and periodicals in satellite countries into 
organs of Communist propaganda. 

8. Continued refusal of Russia and her satellites to allow 
free immigration of Jews to Israel. 

9. Encouragement by the officials in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin of the establishment of the People’s Freedom 
Party with a membership of former Nazis, including a 
former SS general. 

10. Elimination of the names of almost all Jewish 
writes, artists and scholars from the new edition of the 
Soviet Encyclopedia. 

11. At the same time, the new issue of the encyclopedia 
devotes much more space to the Ukranian leader, Bohdan 
Chmielnicki, who is celebrated as “a great statesman and 
military leader” although he was the leader of a series of 
infamous pogroms during which tens of thousands of 
Jews were slaughtered. 

The Committee bulletin charges also that the Russians 
are now carrying out in their zone the policy they an- 
nounced March 10, 1952, which asked for the remilitariza- 
tion of a “unified” Germany and restoration of full rights 
to former German officers and Nazis. 

From country after country comes the report that the 
Jews are considered “ ‘cosmopolitans,’ apt to betray the 
Soviet fatherland.” Until 1950-51 there was “a certain 
difference” in the treatment of Jews in Russia and in the 
satellite countries. In Russia from 1948 to 1951 there 
was no place in high positions even for the Jews who were 
“faithful Communists”—with a few exceptions. “In the 
satellite countries, most Jewish organizations were liqui- 
dated, and those that were left were forcibly transformed 
into organs of Communist propaganda ; however individual 
Jews loyal to the regime still had an opportunity to ob- 
tain positions of influence.” In recent months this has 
changed. In Czechoslovakia today “the purge of Jews... 
is almost complete.” 

The official explanation is that Zionism is “the agency of 
Western imperialism.’ The bulletin quotes as follows 
from Pravda, the central organ of the Communist party 
in Slovakia : 

“Zionism is the ideology of the Jewish bourgeois state, 
the ideology of Jewish bourgeois nationalism, by which 
the Jewish nationalistic bourgeoisie in the pay of Amer- 
ican imperialism is endeavoring to influence our citizens 
of Jewish descent. It is in the service of the class enemy 
that the Zionists have wormed their way into the Com- 
munist parties in order to disrupt and undermine them 
from within.” But, the bulletin comments, “the victims 
. . + had been Communists and opponents of Zionism 
throughout their lives.” 
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